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ON OUR COVER: JIMMY WHITESHIRT 

Pawnee veteran Jim Whiteshirt is a Vietnam-era veteran who served with U.S. Air Force security forces. He 
received an Air Force beret, recognizing him as a member of a Special Forces unit. 

In July he was presented the “Will Anquoe Humanitarian Award” by the Greater Tulsa Indian Affairs Com- 
mission for his long service to the Tulsa Indian Community and the Tulsa Police Department. 

He is a 32-year veteran of the Tulsa Police Department and has received more than 35 commendations, 
including the Life Saving Medal, and was recently awarded the TPD Medal of Valor for putting himself in 
harm’s way in 2009 to help get a dying man medical attention. 

In September, he received the “Courage Award” from the National Native American Law Enforcement Asso- 
ciation for “an outstanding act of bravery in the line of duty.” The NNALEA’s mission is to promote and foster 
mutual cooperation between American Indian law enforcement officers/agents/personnel, their agencies, 
tribes, private industry and public. 

Whiteshirt is a board member of the Tulsa Indian Club, which his uncle, Kenneth Anquoe, helped establish. 
He is also a member of the Tulsa International Alliance, has served as head gourd dancer at many area pow- 
wows and is active in the Indian community. 

He said working as a Tulsa police officer has given him the opportunity to visit Indian communities to visit 
children, encouraging them to achieve their goals and share his Indian culture. 
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World War 1 1: 

Kiowa vet recalls role in history 


By DANA ATTOCKNIE 
Comanche 

Its a group decision to enlist in the 
Army. 

“There were 16 of us boys,” Dixon 
Palmer said. “We got on a big truck, went 
to Anadarko, we all went in, we all signed 
up. We trained together at Fort Sill.” 

Palmer, 90, said after graduating high 
school there wasn’t much to do. He 
was working in Fort Cobb when a 
friend suggested joining the Army. 

“To us, it was something differ- 
ent and to us nothing was hard. 

Most of us Indian boys, we had 
little . . . Army life was simple to us. 

We’d go on a hike in full field pack 
and you never see an Indian fall 
out of line.” 

It was 1939 and Palmer, Kiowa/ 
Choctaw, said all the calisthenics 
were fun because they were used 
to running around and playing 
down at the creek. He was in the 
45th Division. Palmer went to Fort 
Devens, Mass., then to Pine Camp, 

N.Y. He also transferred from artil- 
lery to the anti-tank section. 

“All this time, I didn’t have no 
rank. Seems like the Indians, we 
didn’t get no ranks,” Palmer said. 

“We were well trained, but we were 
never promoted all these years.” 

When Palmer transferred to the 
anti-tank section, he said an officer 
asked him if he would take the oth- 
er Indian boys into his section. 

“At the time, I didn’t think any- 
thing about it. I said, you’re darn 
right.’ Us Indian boys, we know we work 
together and we were the top anti-tank 
section,” Palmer said. “We’d go out in the 
field and target practice and we out shot 
all those other guys.” 

Later Palmer and his buddies inquired 
about transferring to the parachute bat- 
talion, but the general of the division 
wouldn’t allow it because they were al- 
ready too well trained to move out. Yet, 
they soon went to Virginia for mountain 


training. “Like mountain goats,” Palmer 
jokes. 

“I said something’s going on,” he said. 
“One morning they said get all your 
equipment.’ I told my boys, well this is it; 
we’re going and sure enough. We already 
had our training ... so I knew we were go- 
ing, not as a small unit, (but) the whole 
division.” 

On Sept. 1, 1939 Germany invaded Po- 


land which detonated WWII, a battle that 
lasted six years. According to worldwar-2. 
net, by Sept. 3, 1939, “Britain and France 
were at war with Germany and within a 
week, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and South Africa had also joined the war 
... World War II involved every major 
world power in a war for global domina- 
tion and at its end, more than 60 million 
people had lost their lives and most of Eu- 
rope and large parts of Asia lay in ruins.” 


Palmer said he would look out from the 
top of the ship and see destroyers zigzag- 
ging across the ocean. They first stopped 
in Oran, Africa for about a week then 
loaded up early one morning and sailed 
all day, without being told their destina- 
tion. 

“We were way out there, and then they 
told us, we’re going to invade Sicily” 
Palmer said. 

They eased up the shore early 
one morning before daylight, but 
didn’t arrive undetected. 

“The coast guns started firing at 
us. I said, oh man.’ We were on top, 
‘let’s hurry and get off this thing,”’ 
Palmer said. 

The ship hobbled up and down 
and shots continued as the crew 
hustled down the net slung over the 
side of the ship. The Navy knocked 
out the search lights beaming 
from the coast. Everyone trampled 
through the sand dooms after hit- 
ting the beach and by now daylight 
was everywhere. 

“When we got on top, I looked 
to my right and I saw infantry and 
they were lying flat and that officer 
hollered at me. He said, ‘knock that 
machine gun out,”’ Palmer said. 

The shooter was about 200 or 
300 yards away Palmer grabbed his 
binoculars and guided his gunner 
in the right direction. The first shot 
was too high, the second too low. 
The third shot was on target. 

“My sergeant said, ‘You guys did a 
good job, I’ll see that you get a med- 
al.’ I said, ‘Look at how many guys we 
saved.” 

Next, the United States wanted to stop 
the Germans from going to Italy via a 
crossing called the Strait of Messina, a 
channel from northeast Sicily to south- 
ern Italy Palmer and his guys were told 
to clear out any tank mines before the rest 
of the division followed. His first thought 
was, “Oh, my gracious.” He told one guy, 
“I’m scared too, but I ain’t gonna cry.” 

Palmer and his men were taken to the 



PALMER IS A MEMBER OF THE KIOWA BLACK 
LEGGINGS WARRIOR SOCIETY, WHICH HE 
AND HIS BROTHERS REVIVED. 
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HIS FIRST THOUGHT WAS, "OH, MY 
GRACIOUS." HE TOLD ONE GUY, 

TM SCARED TOO, BUT I AIN'T GONNA CRY." 

location early in the morning with their mine detectors. Before 
long, he heard noises and realized it was other Americans talking. 
The Germans had already crossed. 

“I was lucky,” Palmer said. “I was 23 years old.” 

Next he was taken to Salerno, where he remembers seeing scout 
cars and Germans on motorcycles. Then to Anzio where the Ger- 
mans had the high ground on the highway that goes to Rome, and 
they fired at Palmer and his men day and night. He said one of his 
Kiowa friends was in a foxhole when a shell hit and covered him. 
Palmer said they had to dig him out. They moved on to Rome and 
to France. After they hit France the anti-tank section was dispersed 
so he and four other people transferred to the radio section. 

In addition to the sights and sounds of war, Palmer also came 
upon a concentration camp. 

“Those poor people on those rail cars,” Palmer said, “They had 
them stacked, like you would stack wood.” 

Palmer was in Munich, Germany when the war ended, but it 
wasn’t time to go home yet. They stayed to guard thousands of Ger- 
man prisoners for another month or so. 

The 45th Infantry Museum Web site states that members of the 
45th, “trained hard for their part in World War II, and on July 10, 
1943 the division participated in their first of four amphibious land- 
ings. In all the division served 511 days in combat; fighting their 
way across Sicily, Italy, France, and Germany . . . The 45th Infantry 
Division served with General George S. Pattons U.S. 7th Army dur- 
ing the Sicilian campaign, and when the fighting was done, the com- 
mander had this to say about the division, ‘Your division is one of 
the best, if not the best division in the history of American arms’” 

In all, Palmer served with the 45th Division, 158th Field Artillery, 
and 157th Infantry 1st Battalion, as a radio operator/liaison. He 
was honored this year by AARP and at the Oklahoma State Capitol 
where it was noted that he has been awarded “the Europe-Africa- 
Middle East Campaign Medal with two Silver Stars, three Bronze 
Stars, the WWII Victory Medal, the WWII Army of Occupation 
Medal (Germany), the Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal, the Na- 
tional Defense Medal and the American Campaign Medal.” 

Palmer’s Indian name is Tsain-Sah-Hay (Blue Hail). His wife is 
Chlotiea. They have a son, Randy, and a daughter, Linda, plus six 
grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. 

He is an accomplished war bonnet maker, artist, tipi maker, war 
dancer, and teacher of Kiowa culture, dances and songs. He is also 
a member of the Kiowa Black Leggings Warrior Society, which he 
and his brothers revived. 

When Palmer arrived back in Anadarko, Okla. after WWII, it was 
during the American Indian Exposition, and his brother convinced 
him to contest. “I won,” Palmer said, “because I was in good condi- 
tion.” 

Palmer said he is now the only survivor out of the 16 Indian boys 
who joined the Army together. 

“I miss a lot of my buddies,” Palmer said. “I had a lot of close calls, 
but I think the Lord was with me at all times.” 


- PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

According to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, one of the 
first proponents of an American Indian Day was Dr. Ar- 
thur C. Parker, a Seneca Indian, who was the director of 
the Museum of Arts and Science in Rochester, N.Y. He 
persuaded the Boy Scouts of America to set aside a day 
for the “First Americans” and for three years they adopted 
such a day. In 1915, the annual Congress of the American 
Indian Association meeting in Lawrence, Kan., formally 
approved a plan concerning American Indian Day. It di- 
rected its president, Rev. Sherman Coolidge, an Arapaho, 
to call upon the country to observe such a day. Coolidge 
issued a proclamation on Sept. 28, 1915, which declared 
the second Saturday of each May as an American Indian 
Day and contained the first formal appeal for recognition 
of Indians as citizens. 

In 1990, President George H. W. Bush approved a joint 
resolution designating November 1990 “National Ameri- 
can Indian Heritage Month.” Similar proclamations have 
been issued each year since 1994. 

So what better time to launch a magazine to celebrate 
Oklahoma's Native American people, culture, food, stories 
and events than American Indian Heritage Month ? 

V eteran’s Day also falls in November, and according 
the the Veteran’s Administration, approximately 12,000 
Native Americans served in the U.S. military during 
World War I. More than 44,000 - of a population of less 
than 350,000 Native Americans - served in European 
and Pacific war theaters between 1941 and 1945. And ap- 
proximately 42,000 Native Americns, 90 percent of them 
volunteers, fought in Vietnam. 

It is well recognized that, historically, Native Ameri- 
cans have the highest record of service per capita when 
compared to other ethnic groups. 

This issue is in honor of my dad, who served in the Army 
during the Korean Conflict; for my Kiowa friend, Smokey 
Gwoompi, a Marine who has walked on; and to all who 
have served and are serving. Thank you. 

Lisa Snell 

lisa@nativetimes. com 


ABOUT OKLAHOMA NATIVE TIMES: Oklahoma Native Times is a publication of 
the Native American Times, Oklahoma’s weekly Inter-Tribal community newspaper, 
published by Lisa Snell from Tahlequah, the capitol of the Cherokee Nation. Content 
© Lisa Snell dba Native American Times. To suggest topics or for advertising infor- 
mation please call Lisa at 918-708-5838 or e-mail lisa@nativetimes.com. 

You may also write to Native American Times, P0 Box 41 1 , Tahlequah, OK 74465 or 
visit online at www.oknativetimes.com or www.nativetimes.com 
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World War I: 

Choctaw Code Talkers honored 


By LISA REED 
Choctaw Nation 

The inaugural DRUM Award for patri- 
otism was awarded Nov. 1 to the Choctaw 
Code Talkers of World I for their contri- 
bution to freedom, liberty, peace and se- 
curity 

A decade ago, news of the Choctaw 
Code Talkers was beginning to spread 
around the country. “Who were they?” 
many asked. Everyone had heard of the 
Navajo Code Talkers in World War II 
but the small group of Choctaw who first 
used their language to win a war was an 
enigma. 

Many Choctaws volunteered their ser- 


vice to the United States at a time when 
some Native Americans weren’t consid- 
ered citizens of the country they swore 
to protect. Their language was being 
banished. Often, talking to each other in 
Choctaw had to be done secretly. 

Some of these Choctaw men were heard 
speaking their Native language in the 
midst of battlefields in France, prompting 
an officer not to punish but to grasp an 
opportunity he felt would make a differ- 
ence in a war where the enemy seemed to 
have the upper hand. 

Nineteen soldiers, members of the 
36th Infantry Division, were trained to 
use their Choctaw words as “code.” They 
were placed strategically on front lines 
and at command posts so that messages 


could be transmitted without being un- 
derstood by the enemy. The Germans 
had been tapping the Army’s phone lines, 
but when the Choctaws were put on the 
phones and talked in their Native speech, 
the Germans couldn’t effectively spy on 
the transmissions. 

The project was so successful, the U.S. 
Army recruited Native Americans before 
the beginning of World II to perform the 
same duties the Choctaws did in World 
War I. 

“The Choctaw Nation is proud of the 
legacy of its Code Talkers,” said Chief 
Gregory E. Pyle. “They were sworn to se- 
crecy and many of them kept the secret of 
their participation until they died. They 
are the epitome of valiant patriotism. It 


Many Choctaws volunteered their service to the united States at a time 
when some Native Americans weren't considered citizens of the country 

THEY SWORE TO PROTECT. 



PHOTO TAKEN WHEN 

the Choctaw Code 

TALKERS RETURNED TO 
THE U.S., JUNE 7, 1919. 

- Image Courtesy 
Stacy mahoney 
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"THEY WERE SWORN to secrecy and many of them kept the secret 
OF THEIR PARTICIPATION UNTIL THEY DIED." 


is fitting that the very first DRUM Award 
for patriotism honor the Code Talkers of 
World I. 

“Legislation has also been passed in 
both the U.S. House of Representatives 
and the U.S. Senate that includes award- 
ing a gold medal to our Choctaw warriors 
and other Indian Code Talkers in subse- 
quent wars,” Chief Pyle said. 

“We dedicated a monument on our 
capitol grounds honoring Tushka Hom- 
ma, or red warrior. The face of the war- 
rior is that of Joseph Oklahombi, one of 
the World War I Code Talkers,” he said. 
“Oklahombi was awarded the Silver Star 
for his bravery in service to our country. 
His face is symbolic of all Choctaw war- 
riors including those on the line today.” 

There are bits of information passed 
down through families and newspapers 
about the private lives of some of the 
Choctaw Code Talkers. 

James Edwards was a member of the 
Choctaw language “relay team” for mes- 


sages. He also helped develop the code. 
“Twice big group” in Choctaw was used 
for battalion, “eight group” was a squad, 
“scalps” referred to casualties, “fast shoot- 
ing gun” meant machine gun and “big 
gun” was field artillery. 

Walter Veach was put in charge of cre- 
ating an all-Indian company in the 36th 
division. Prior to the war, Veach served 
in the National Guard on the border be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. His 
company had a major hand in stopping 
the Pancho Villa invasion of Texas. 

Otis Leader, one of the most notable 
heroes of World War I, was 34 when he 
joined the Army. He and his Swiss em- 
ployer, a rancher from Allen, Okla., went 
on a cattle -buying trip to Fort Worth. 
While there, the Swiss accent of the 
rancher combined with Leaders tall, dark 
looks resulted in them being taken for a 
German spy and his Spaniard companion. 
This mistaken identity infuriated Leader 
so much he immediately went to the near- 


est recruiting office and signed up. 

Solomon Louis was actually underage 
when he entered the armed services. The 
young man from Bryan County attended 
Armstrong Academy and followed his 
older friends to enlist. He pretended to be 
18 so he, too, could join. 

Victor Brown received a citation from 
President Wilson after being wounded 
and gassed with mustard gas. 

Tobias Frazier was among the Choctaw 
men who helped break the Hindenberg 
line in 1918. 

The other members of the World War I 
Choctaw Code Talkers were Robert Tay- 
lor, Jeff Nelson, Calvin Wilson, Mitchell 
Bobb, Pete Maytubby, Ben Carterby, Al- 
bert Billy, Ben Hampton, Joe Davenport, 
George Davenport, Noel Johnson and 
Ben Colbert. 

Every Code Talker played a significant 
role in turning the outcome of the war, 
ensuring our freedom today. 
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WORLD WAR II: 

Hagerstrand an Army pioneer 


By WILL CHAVEZ 
Cherokee/San Felipe Pueblo 

Life in Fayetteville, Ark., for Marion 
Hagerstrand changed the evening of Dec. 
7, 1941, when she learned the Japanese 
had bombed Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. 

“I went upstairs to listen to the radio 
and tried to call home. My parents didn’t 
know anymore than anyone else,” she 
said. 

In Tahlequah, Okla., her parents, Jack 
and Nola Brown, had more reason to 
worry about the attack than most people 
because Hagerstrand’s brother Jack was in 
the Navy and was at Pearl Harbor when 
the attack occurred. 

Then on Dec. 21 the Cherokee/Choc- 
taw family received a telegram from Jack 
that said, “I’m doing well. Have a good 


Christmas.” It was a relief for the family, 
Hagerstrand said. 

Unfortunately, her brother died during 
the war from a flight training accident. 

Hagerstrand had already graduated 
from the University of Arkansas and was 
working at the university. But she wanted 
to follow Jack into the military and do 
her part to defend her country. She left 
her job and joined the Womens Auxiliary 
Army Corps. 

Women were not allowed to join the 
military until May 1942 when Congress 
passed a bill that allowed the WAAC to 
be formed. 

Hagerstrand joined the WAAC in 1943 
and graduated from basic training at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. While there, she at- 
tended Officer Candidate School for mess 
officers. After an assignment in Wyoming, 


she was assigned to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
in 1944 for overseas training. She then 
took a train to California for more train- 
ing before going to British New Guinea in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Hagerstrand had many experiences on 
her Pacific voyage. Because of a lack of 
fresh water, she said her unit had to use 
ocean water to bathe and wash clothes. 
She laughs while remembering how one 
woman tied herself to the side of the ship 
to bathe and ended up smelling like fish. 

At Orbay, New Guinea, she was in 
charge of mess halls. Hagerstrand and all 
the cooks in her unit learned how to set 
up a mess hall to feed the troops. By this 
time the WAAC had been authorized by 
Congress to become the Womens Army 
Corps, which allowed them to carry the 
same rank, pay, privileges and protection 



Marion Hagerstrand / PHOTOS COURTESY MARION HAGERSTRAND 
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BECAUSE OF A LACK OF FRESH WATER, SHE SAID HER UNIT HAD TO USE OCEAN WATER TO 
BATHE AND WASH CLOTHES. SHE LAUGHS WHILE REMEMBERING HOW ONE WOMAN TIED 
HERSELF TO THE SIDE OF THE SHIP TO BATHE AND ENDED UP SMELLING LIKE FISH. 


equal to men in the regular Army. 

Basically, the WACs were a part of the 
American Army 

Hagerstrand’s unit was then moved 
to an area called Base G in Dutch New 
Guinea where they established a mess 
hall and prepared food for 750 WACs, 
who worked as clerks, stenographers, and 
hospital workers in the Signal Corps and 
Army Air Corps. 

She said there were 5,000 men to ev- 
ery woman on Base G, which created a 
unique problem for military leaders. Af- 
ter the womens barracks were completed, 
the Army built a 10-foot tall fence topped 
with razor wire to keep the men out. Mili- 
tary Police also guarded the womens bar- 
racks day and night, Hagerstrand said, 
and had orders to shoot and kill any en- 
listed or non-officer male who tried to get 
in without permission. 

“No enlisted woman could leave the 
barracks without an escort. Dates, usually 
officers, would come to pick up their date 


with their side arms” she said. “We were 
virtually prisoners in our area. We even 
went to work with escorts.” 

As an officer, Hagerstrand also cen- 
sored the mail sent home by her enlisted 
personnel. Every day she censored mail to 
make sure it didn’t contain important in- 
formation the enemy might use if the mail 
was captured. 

Her unit was moved to Manila, Philip- 
pines in 1945 and remained there until 
the end of the war, which ended Aug. 15, 
1945 when Japan surrendered. 

“The atomic bomb saved many lives, 
not only American lives, but Japanese 
lives, too,” she said. “When the announce- 
ment was made that the war was over, all 
of the ships shot flares and everyone made 
noise.” 

She said the first mess hall her unit set 
up in Manila was in a former Japanese 
prisoner of war camp. 

Orphaned Filipino children came to the 
mess hall to beg for food, but the unit had 


orders not to give the children food. 

“The children would come with cans 
looking for food. Seeing the kids like that 
was horrible, but that was war time,” she 
said. “The women would take more than 
they could eat and go to the fence to give 
the food to the children. They weren’t sup- 
posed to do that, but I looked the other 
way.” 

Hagerstrand said she was glad to get 
away from the former POW camp when 
her unit was ordered to set up another 
mess hall in another location in Manila. 

“I got to be an expert at setting up mess 
halls,” she said. 

In New Guinea, she had met her future 
husband Martin Hagerstrand. They were 
married 53 years and had two children. 

After the war, Army personnel returned 
home on a point system. Hagerstrand had 
enough points to go home, but was offered 
a promotion to stay in the Army. 

“All I wanted was to be promoted to a 
civilian,” she said. 
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CULTURE: 

Kiowa Black Leggings Warrior Society 


By DANA ATTOCKNIE 
Comanche 

Its a society that never forgets. 

“We must never ever forget them,” Lyn- 
dreth “Tugger” Palmer said of veterans. 
“(We) pay honor to the people who make 
the supreme sacrifice. Their name will 
never die, never.” 

The Ton-Kon-Gah, Kiowa Black Leg- 
gings Warrior Society, was established 
generations ago to honor veterans, and 
it continues to celebrate each year with a 
ceremonial at Indian City in Anadarko, 
Okla. This year the 52nd annual ceremo- 
nial was held Oct. 9-10. The society also 
has a color guard that has traveled exten- 
sively. 

“The Kiowa Tribal Nation has had an 
elaborate warrior organization since be- 
fore any recorded history of the tribe. 
The structure of the organization, songs, 
dances, and dress were well established 
and carried on when first discovered by 
white explorers,” Patrick Redbird, secre- 
tary and public information officer for the 
society, said. 

The society was revived in 1958 by Gus 
Palmer, Sr and his two brothers George 
and Dixon Palmer. They first established 
the Kiowa Veterans Association (KVA) on 
Nov. 23, 1958 in Carnegie, Okla. and then 
incorporated the society, according to 
“Kiowa, Apache and Comanche military 
societies” by William C. Meadows. They 
wanted their brother, Lyndreth Palmer, 
who was killed in World War II to always 
be remembered. 

“My dad and my uncle’s didn’t want my 
uncle Lyndreth’s name to ever be forgot- 
ten,” Palmer, commander of the society, 
said. 

Palmer succeeded his father Gus as 
commander of the society when he died 
in November 2006. He said veterans are 
held very highly in the Kiowa tribe, espe- 


cially the warriors who lost their lives in 
battle. He also said he encourages Kiowa 
people to attend their annual ceremonial 
because everyone is descended from a 
mighty warrior. 

Meadows states, “In 1958 there were 
still several tribal elders who had been 
active society members when the group 
ceased to function in 1927. When ap- 
proached for knowledge about the soci- 
ety, the older members were pleased and 
encouraged Palmer’s interest in reviving 
the society.” 

Dixon Palmer remembers being en- 
couraged by his elders. 

“They said you young men, you deserve 
great honor for yourself and for your 
tribe,” he said. “They were the ones that 
taught us everything about the Ton-Kon- 
Gah, everything.” 

The reason for naming the society Ton- 
Kon-Gah differs for some people, but 
overall still reflects the way of life when 
the society began. 

“Some say it was because the dust from 
the trail made their legs black. This was 
before there were horses. Others say it was 
because their legs were blackened while 
running back into action after an enemy 
thought they had burned out an area to 
repel an attack,” Redbird said. “The name, 
Black Leggings, remained the name of the 
society even though they became one of 
the best ‘horse mounted forces’ on the 
Plains.” 

Redbird said society officers also want 
to keep the regalia as authentic as pos- 
sible. A black string shawl is worn on the 
waist, from the knees down the legs are 
black with paint or leggings, a decorated 
lance or spear is carried and the red cape 
is draped over their shoulders. 

“A red cape must be worn to honor one 
of the Ton-Kon-Gah chiefs. Gool-Hay-Ee 
(Young Red Colt) killed a Mexican officer 
and took his red cape as a war trophy,” 


Redbird said. “The society is still in pos- 
session of the original cape.” 

Dixon Palmer said Gool-Hay-Ee was 
given his name because when he got mad 
his face got red. He said there are still 
Gool-Hay-Ee descendents, and he sang 
a song in Kiowa made in his honor. The 
lyrics of the song, he said, translate into: 
“Gool-Hay-Ee, he killed that officer and 
when he got him, he got his cape and 
brought it home.” 

The adornment each member chooses 
to place on their lance represents their in- 
dividual military experience. “I had eagle 
feathers that represent the combat,” Dixon 
Palmer said. “I went all the way through 
511 days of being fired at.” 

According to Meadows, Gus Palmer 
“had 21 eagle feathers on his lance to rep- 
resent the 21 bombing missions he made 
in World War II.” 

Membership requirements are to be an 
enrolled Kiowa tribal member, male and 
served in the Armed Forces. There are 
approximately 45 active members, with 
some still serving in the military, Redbird 
said. 

“The Ton-Kon-Gah was an organiza- 
tion of warriors, fighting men who served 
the tribe with honor. They had four mem- 
bers that were very special to the organi- 
zation, two little boys and two little girls. 
They were considered so special that the 
families of each would have large give- 
aways in their honor,” Redbird said. 

The 2010 ceremonial for the society 
honored female veterans. Palmer said, 
“Women made the supreme sacrifice 
like men.” On last day of the ceremonial 
a special dance called the “Turn Around 
Dance” is held. 

“The Kiowa name for this dance is ‘Tsat- 
Koie-Gya or Encountering the Enemy. 
The dance, which is actually a rite, is a re- 
enactment of a battle that occurred in the 
early 1800s. During the dance, the tempo 


“A RED CAPE MUST BE WORN TO HONOR ONE OF THE TON-KON-GAH CHIEFS. 

Gool-EEay-Ee (Young Red Colt) killed a Mexican officer 

AND TOOK HIS RED CAPE AS A WAR TROPHY.” 
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The Ton-Kon-Gah, Kiowa Black Leggings Warrior Society, was established 

GENERATIONS AGO TO HONOR VETERANS, AND IT CONTINUES TO CELEBRATE EACH 
YEAR WITH A CEREMONIAL AT INDIAN CITY IN ANADARKO, OKLA. 

- PHOTOGRAPH BY LESTER HARRAGARRA 


increases, pistol and rifle fire is heard, war 
hoops heard everywhere, lances raised 
and the drum rises to a crescendo,” Red- 
bird said. “This continues until a society 
member rushes in and strikes the drum. 
After he stops the drum, he must relate a 
war deed either witnessed or performed 
personally.” 

According to the Meadows book, the 
society wanted to continue, “The tradi- 
tion of holding military society meeting 
in tipis.” 

“The society (Since 1973) uses a tipi de- 
rived from the famous Joqigacut (Return 
from the Battle Marks Tipi) or “Battle 
Tipi” of Johausan (Little Bluff Recess/ 
Concavity). The yellow stripes on the 
south side of the tipi were already pres- 
ent when it was given to Johausan by the 
Cheyenne leader Sleeping Bear in 1840 
and are believed to have represented 
successful war expeditions he had led,” 
Meadows states. “Johausan then added 
black stripes to represent successful war 
expeditions that he had personally led on 


which he had brought back scalps with 
no loss of members. The other side was 
filled with depictions of battle scenes by 
noted Kiowa warriors who were invited 
to display their personal war deeds and 
periodically changed with the acquisition 
of higher- ranking battle deeds.” 

According to the Department of Inte- 
riors Indian Arts and Crafts Board Web 
site, “The earliest battle scene painted on 
the tipi is the 1864 battle with Kit Carson 
near Adobe Walls in the Texas panhan- 
dle.” A new 21 foot Battle Tipi was intro- 
duced at the 50th annual ceremonial and 
depicts Iraq war battle scenes. 

Redbird said each year the society cere- 
monial is supported by the “Kiowa Gourd 
Clan, O-Ho-Mah Lodge and all of the Ki- 
owa Service organizations in making each 
veterans observance a success.” 

“The Kiowa’s had six divisions of war- 
rior societies, Po-Lanh-Yope (Little Rab- 
bits), Adle-Tdow-Yope (Young Sheep), 
Tsain-Tanmo (Horse Headdresses), Tdi- 
en-Pei-Gah (Gourd Society), and Ton- 


Kon-Gah (Black Legs or Leggings). The 
last being our ten bravest called, Qkoie- 
Tsain-Gah (Principle Dogs),” Redbird 
said. “The songs, dances, dress and cer- 
emonies for each society were unique to 
each society as were the rules of war for 
men’s society.” 

He said everyone is always welcome to 
attend their ceremonial. “We want to help 
out all veterans so all veterans are wel- 
come to come out,” Redbird said. 

Videotaping is not allowed at the cer- 
emonial and although still photography is 
permitted, permission must be acquired 
first. 

“The dance, regalia, the songs, where 
we perform, is all copyrighted at the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, D.C.,” 
Palmer said, adding that the ceremonial 
is dedicated to their fallen soldiers, and 
he encourages all Kiowa male veterans to 
join the society. 

“I hope the next generation can learn 
this and keep it going,” Palmer said. “I want 
them to keep it going for our people.” 
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Okinawa, Japan: 

Marine followed family tradition ▼ 


By WILL CHAVEZ 

Cherokee Cherokee/San Felipe Pueblo 

Debra American Horse Wilson, Oglala 
Lakota Sioux, upheld a family tradition 
by proudly serving in the Marine Corps. 

Her family is from Pine Ridge, S.D., 
and at least six other members of her 
family served or are serving in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

She first tried to join the Marine Corps 
after she turned 18, but she was slightly 
delayed. 

“The first time I tried to join was in July 
of 1974, but I didn’t weigh enough. You 
had to be a hundred pounds,” she said. “It 
took me until October to get there. I ate 
lots of bananas and protein shakes. I was 
100 pounds and three ounces. I barely 
made it, and that was after eating about 
seven pounds of bananas just to weigh 

• r> 

in. 

She added to this day she still doesn’t 
like the smell of bananas. 

Contradicting her efforts to gain 
weight she also had to physically prepare 
for the rigors of boot camp at the recruit 
depot at Parris Island, S.C. 

“It’s the only place that they have wom- 
en’s recruit training and that’s because 
women at that time made up less than 
two percent of the Marine Corps. There 
was only once place to go,” she said. 

When she received her uniforms, she 
said she was asked to shorten her maiden 
name for her nametags from American 
Horse to just Horse, but she refused. So, 
special nametags were made for her. 

Through the Marine Corps’ “buddy 
program” one of Wilson’s brothers and 
her boyfriend and future husband were 
also sent to Parris Island for boot camp. 
Later, another brother, sister and nephew 
all requested to go to Parris Island for 
initial training. 

“He (nephew) asked to go to Parris Is- 
land because now it’s just a family tradi- 
tion,” she said. 

Her grandfather and father also served 


in the Marine Corps. Her grandfather 
served during World War II and her fa- 
ther served in Korea during the conflict 
in that country in the early 1950s. 

“Our tribe is really a traditional tribe 
and honors their veterans. So, I just al- 
ways grew up in a house that had a high 
regard for veterans. It was kind of a no- 
brainer that we were going to serve our 



“IT WAS KIND OF A NO-BRAINER 
THAT WE WERE GOING TO SERVE 
OUR COUNTRY." 

- Debra American Horse 
Wilson 

country,” Wilson said. 

When she began serving in the Ma- 
rine Corps, occupations for women were 
very limited. She trained for and went 
into administration. Her training took 
her to various places including Washing- 
ton, D.C., where she was assigned to the 
Dress Blue Detail at the White House, 
Commandant’s House, Pentagon and 
Iwo Jima Memorial. 

She was then assigned to Camp Zuker- 
an 3rd Marine Division, 2nd Battalion at 


Okinawa, Japan, during 1977 and 1978. 
She was one of the first of 16 women to 
be stationed there, and the Marine Corps 
didn’t even have barracks for the women. 
She was the only woman in her battal- 
ion. 

Wilson said she felt very uncomfort- 
able the first time she went to eat in the 
“chow hall” or dining hall with other 
male Marines who had been “overseas” 
for a long time. 

“I never went back; I always ate else- 
where. It was just really hard. It really 
toughened me up,” she said. “By the time 
I left, I think our numbers were up to 32 
(women).” 

Okinawa itself and its people were en- 
joyable for her. 

“I made friends with the locals there. I 
wouldn’t mind going back someday,” she 
said. 

One vivid memory of Okinawa was 
when she first arrived and exited her air- 
plane. She said the sewer systems there 
were not underground and waste was 
transported in open trenches, which gave 
off quite an odor for the uninitiated. 

“The smell, humidity and heat about 
floored me. By the time I left I didn’t no- 
tice any of it,” she sad. “Every time it gets 
humid here in Oklahoma I remember I 
was in Okinawa.” 

After Okinawa she was assigned to 
Marine Corps Recruiter School in San 
Diego, Calif. In August 1982 she was 
honorably discharged at the rank of Staff 
Sergeant, E-6. Her commendations in- 
cluded Marine of the Quarter, two Good 
Conduct Medals and a Meritorious Unit 
Commendation. 

Later, Wilson worked in a variety of 
assignments for the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. She was also a program 
analyst in the Center for Minority Vet- 
erans and served as the American Indian 
Veteran Liaison for the Center. 

She said she did a lot of traveling and 
outreach to make sure Native veterans 
received the benefits they had earned. 


"The first time I tried to join was in July of 1974, but I didn't weigh enough. 
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TO THIS DAY SHE STILL 

doesn't like the smell 

OF BANANAS. 


“Its not a handout. They deserve it; they 
earned it,” she said. “A lot of my outreach 
was letting them know it was a benefit 
they deserved. It wasn’t a handout.” 

In 2006, Wilson was appointed by the 
Secretary of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to serve on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Minority Veterans as Vice- 
Chairperson, representing Native Amer- 
ican/Alaskan Natives and served two 
terms through 2010. In this capacity the 
ACMV visited various VA facilities and 
participated in outreach/town hall meet- 
ings with veterans across the country, re- 
porting findings with recommendations 
to the VA Secretary. 

She currently works for the Cherokee 
Nation Gaming Commission in Tahl- 
equah as their administrative and envi- 
ronmental, public health and safety of- 
ficer and resides in Tahlequah. She said 
she continues to reach out to Native and 
non-native veterans throughout north- 
east Oklahoma assisting them with their 
claims, providing information on their 
benefits and helping them interact with 
the VA. 

Wilson and her husband J.C. Wilson 
are members of the United Keetoowah 
Band Honor Guard that was recently 
formed. 

“We are really enjoying do that with 
them. It’s a lot of fun,” she said. 

She added the Marine Corps gave her 
the confidence to try new things like the 
honor guard. 

“It made me feel a little taller and a lit- 
tle braver. I always tell everyone I’m brain 
washed and proud of it,” she said. “I have 
no fear of trying anything new. I just feel 
very confident from that time I was in.” 
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VIETNAM: 

Vet’s war role secret for 40 years 


By LISA SNELL 
Cherokee 

In 1967, Uncle Sam said, “I want you” 
to Clyde “Rowdy” Yates. The young Citi- 
zen Potawatomi had received his Army 
draft letter in the mail. He could be going 
to Vietnam, but first, a recruiter sent him 
to Oklahoma City where he “got involved” 
with the Army Security Agency (A.S.A) 

“There was Uncle Sam on the wall. 
A.S.A. Not in Vietnam,’ it said,” Yates 
said, recalling a recruitment poster he saw 
hanging on a wall. 

Yates said there “were a lot of people 
getting killed” in Vietnam, so he thought 
joining the A.S.A. was a good idea. 

“The first place I went to was Vietnam,” 
he said. 

Officially, the A.S.A. was not in Viet- 
nam. 

“When we got to Vietnam, they changed 
our name to radio research.’ It was a cover 
name,” Yates said. “The A.S.A. was not in 
Vietnam. So if we were killed, we were in a 
training mission in the Philippines.” 

He said he worked in a small group, iso- 
lated from everyone else when they were 
sent out and told to keep to themselves 
and not say anything about who they were 
or what they did. 

“I could not even tell my parents what I 
did in Vietnam. They went to their grave 
not knowing what I did,” Yates said. “I 
held a top secret cryptographic clearance, 
a code that the enemy could not decipher. 

I was the keeper of the code. That was my 
responsibility to maintain and update all 
the codes and all the equipment.” 

Yates said he held an honored position. 
Not only was he a keeper of the code used 
by U.S. forces, his group supported the 
first field force in Vietnam by gathering 
intelligence, breaking the enemy code and 
supplying information to our troops. 

He said the enemy would transmit 
coded messages in Vietnamese, Chinese 
and Russian. Linguists would translate the 
messages and his team would decipher the 
translation. They would transmit the in- 
formation to the “need to know” groups 


“Since I been back, in the last couple of 
years, I had two Green Beret soldiers from 
Vietnam who recognized the insignia I 
carry on my hat. ‘Thank you. Thank you,’ 
they said. I said, what for?’ ‘Because you 
furnished good and accurate information 
on the enemy,’ they said. ‘Due to that in- 
formation, you saved a bunch of my guys’ 
lives.’ That there made it all worth it,” Yates 



“I COULD NOT EVEN TELL MY 
PARENTS WHAT I DID IN VIETNAM. 

They went to their grave not 

KNOWING WHAT I DID." 

- ROWDY YATES 

said. “But it was 40 years coming.” 

He said serving in Vietnam was hard. 
But coming home was even harder. When 
he returned, he went to see his college girl- 
friend who had broken up with him before 
he left for Vietnam. 

“She wouldn’t talk to me. She turned her 
back on me and walked away.” 

Yates said people didn’t want to associ- 
ate with Vietnam Veterans because they 
were scared of the returning soldiers and 
what they might say or do. 

“I think a lot of it boiled down to they 
were scared of going to Vietnam. The less 


they knew about what was going on over 
there, the happier they are,” he said. “When 
we came back from Vietnam, we were spit 
on, called baby killers, women killers and 
we were the scum of the earth.” 

A lot of people didn’t understand that 
the V.C. would send in children and wom- 
en to blow-up our soldiers, he said. 

“They sent kids, starving kids, in with a 
grenade or a satchel charge on them to 
blow us up, to demoralize us. I can’t say, 
‘yes, we killed or we didn’t kill.’ But we 
did what we needed to do to survive,” he 
said. 

Yates spent a year in Vietnam, but 
didn’t re -enlist even though he said he 
had a good job and was offered “lots of 
money.” 

“I had a deathly fear of coming back in 
a body bag,” he said. 

Yates dealt with his Vietnam experi- 
ences in his own way. He spent a lot of 
time in bars drinking, by himself, and not 
having much to do with anybody else. 
But he never talked about his Vietnam 
duties, at least not until several years ago. 
That’s when he started having problems 
with returning flashbacks. 

He chose to deal with them on his own. 
That was how he had handled it for years 
until he went to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to get disability for Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder. 

“That started bringing things out that I 
had put on the back burner for 40 years. 
They want you to bring it out and talk 
about it,” he said. “If I watch a Vietnam 
movie or talk about Vietnam too much, 
flashbacks will start coming back.” 

Yates said the flashbacks take him back 
to Vietnam in his mind, like he’s still there. 
“It takes time to cope with it,” he said. 

He added that a lot of Vietnam vets have 
done the same as he, try to deal with it on 
their own. 

“They refuse to bring it up. It was so 
horrifying to them. If they bring it up they 
may go over that edge,” he said. “More 
than 3 million served in Vietnam. Only 30 
percent are still alive. That is a lot of deaths 
due to suicide, illness related to Agent Or- 
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ange, etc. That is a lot of causalities. There 
is a high statistic on suicides.” 

Agent Orange was a strong defoliant 
agent used in Vietnam to kill the jungle. It 
was named for the orange striped barrels 
it was shipped in. Over the years, many 
Vietnam vets have blamed the chemical 
for cancers and other illnesses. 

“We drank it in Vietnam. It was in wa- 
ter. It was in the milk. It was in the air. 
We had many, many veterans die with- 
out knowing why they died,” he said. “It 
is important that they (veterans) get their 
claim for disability before they walk on. If 
not for themselves, for their family.” 

Today, Yates helps other veterans get 
the help they need to cope. He’s the Citi- 
zen Potawatomi Nations Veteran Service 
Officer and he said helping other veterans 
helps him. 

“My goal is to help tribal members with 
filing their service connected disability 
claims. I can’t do it for them, but I can 
guide them down that path,” he said. 

So he could better help his fellow vet- 
erans, Yates completed a certification pro- 
gram through the Oklahoma Department 
of Veteran’s Affairs and the regional VA 


office in Muskogee called “TRIP Train- 
ing.” It’s an 18-module course that takes 
participants through the steps necessary 
to help veterans qualify for and get VA 
compensation benefits. 

Out of the 39 federally recognized tribes 
in Oklahoma, Yates said he’s one of three 
people certified through this training. 

“That’s not very good statistics. This is 
one reason why I am reaching out to other 
tribes,” he said. 

The modules are all online and the 
course is free. Participants can take the fi- 
nal test three times if necessary to pass. 

“I did it in my office down here in Te- 
cumseh,” Yates said. “If we can get more 
tribal veteran’s representatives in the dif- 
ferent tribes around the state, then that 
will help their tribe’s veterans.” 

Yates talked about another training he 
participated in Montana, Tribal Veteran 
Representative (T.V.R.). 

“They are going out, especially on the 
reservations and getting tribal veterans 
out on the back 40, bringing them in and 
getting them help. They are dying out 
there. They don’t trust the government.” 

He said being a Native American T.V.R. 


makes communicating with and helping 
vets get the help they need and deserve a 
lot easier. 

“We’re a tribal member and they are 
tribal members and we can talk the same 
language and we can get them help. I can 
represent that veteran from my tribe and 
help him get compensation disability.” 

He said T.V.R.s can’t do the work for 
them, but they are trained to guide them 
through the process and lend support so 
they can help themselves. 

“We can’t guarantee that we can help ev- 
eryone because we are each one person.” 

But they will help anyone they can, as 
best they can, he said. 

For information on how to become a tribal 
veterans representative (TVR) for your tribe , 
Yates recommends starting with your tribal 
veterans office. To enter into the TRIP training , 
you must be officially designated as a veterans 
representative for your tribe and have a memo 
of understanding from your tribe on file. To con- 
tact Clyde (Yates) Yates, call (405) 598-0797. 
You may also call Kellen Palmer, the American 
Indian Program coordinator at Muskogee’s Jack 
C. Montgomery VA Medical Center at (918) 
577-3977 or e-mail him at Kellen. Palmer @ 
va.gov for guidance. 
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Korean Conflict: 

Choctaw soldier joined Guard at 17 


By BRET MOSS 
Choctaw Nation 

George Robison decided to join the Na- 
tional Guard when he was 17-years-old. 
Along with feeling his innate call to duty, 
he desired to follow in the footsteps of his 
cousin, Billy Robison, who was already 
serving in the military 

In 1947, he enlisted with the 45th In- 
fantry Division and in 1950 was called 
into active service. His journey began in 
F Company, 180 Infantry regiment, based 
in Hugo. He traveled to Camp Polk (now 
called Fort Polk), Louisiana on Sept. 1, 

1950. He spent eight months here where he 
took combat training. 

He left there for Korea in November of 

1951. 

Robison landed at Pusan Harbor. Upon 
arriving, Robison and the others with him 
took train boxcars deeper into Korea. Then 
they traveled by truck and foot to relieve 
the 1st Calvary Division on the front line. 

When Robison and the men with him 
took over for the platoon they were to re- 
place, they encountered unpleasant hap- 
penings. “The first bunker I went into, they 
had left a man behind who had frostbite. 
It was very cold... there was snow knee 
deep,” described Robison. 

It would be a six-month stay for Robi- 
son from then. “During that time, we were 
on several different hills,” said Robison. He 
described the geography of Korea as multi- 
tudes of hills with limited flat surface. “We 
would take over one hill, stay for about 30 
to 40 days, then they would relieve us,” he 
continued. 

During his time in Korea, Robison kept 
on a usual rotation of seizing control of hills, 
rotating back to “block” positions, about 10 
miles back from the front lines, and back to 
reserve, which was approximately 25 miles 
from the front. From the reserve, he would 
rotate back to block, and then back to the 
Main Line of Resistance (MLR), which was 
the front lines. 

During the encampment near the MLR, 
Robisons company sent patrols out to 
scout the area ahead of them. Robison, as 


the company clerk, stayed in the rear com- 
mand post, which was 200 to 300 yards 
back from the MLR. “Most of the time we 
were just at a stand-still, we would send out 
patrols, make contact and move back,” said 
Robison as he described the majority of his 
company’s duties. 

Due to his position, he was not directly 
involved in gratuitous amounts of action. 



“The first bunker I went 

INTO, THEY HAD LEFT A MAN BE' 
HIND WHO HAD FROSTBITE." 

- George Robison 

He did receive barrages over his position 
and once had a mortar shell hit his bunker. 
His bunker caved in on top of him, but “I 
didn’t get a scratch,” said Robison. 

The most significant amount of warfare 
Robison was a part of was an on operation 
called “Clam Up.” “That was to make the 
Chinese and North Koreans think that we 
had left,” described Robison. “We couldn’t 
smoke or anything for about a week. . . that 
drew them closer to us,” he continued. 

Once the opposing forces were fairly 
close, they had an infantry and tank attack. 
As a result, an American tank had gotten 
disabled in “no-man’s-land.” It was Robi- 


son’s company’s responsibility to dismantle 
the weapons from the tank and destroy it. 

Robison, as the company clerk, did not 
go out with his company during this en- 
deavor. While disarming the tank, the Chi- 
nese attacked. “That was the biggest battle 
the company ever had. They fought all 
night long and my best buddy got killed,” 
explained Robison. 

Robison’s best friend, Archie Thomas, 
was killed and several men were wounded 
that night, but the soldiers were success- 
ful in their mission. 

One morning Robison was told he and 
a few other men were to return home. 
During the trek to the port where they 
would depart from Korea, the enemy 
spotted them. Mortars were fired on their 
position, but Robison and his compan- 
ions reached their destination without 
injury. 

Upon leaving Korea, he went to Japan, 
where he stayed for a week and then on 
to Camp Stoneman, Calif. After a week 
there, he took the troop train back to Fort 
Sill Okla. There, he was discharged on 
May 29, 1952. 

In November of that same year, the 
45th Infantry Division reorganized with 
Robison in its ranks. He did not return to 
Korea, but went on to serve his country 
outside of the battlefield. 

Since enlisting in 1947, Robison has 
spent a total of 38 years, eight months and 
four days in the service. He retired as Bat- 
talion Sergeant Major of the 2nd Battalion 
of the 180th infantry. 

As a citizen soldier, Robison also held a 
career for 20 years in the Oklahoma State 
Employment Service, from which he retired 
in 1987. As a citizen of the Choctaw Nation 
of Oklahoma, he serves on the Choctaw 
Housing Authority Board of Directors, 
and has served on the Hospital Board and 
Youth Advisory Council. 

Robison has displayed his pride in mili- 
tary service by being a part of the Choctaw 
Color Guard, in which he and fellow vet- 
erans would march in parades and other 
events to represent veterans across the 
country. 
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Operation Iraqi Freedom: 

Young veteran honors his heritage 


By CHRISTINA GOOD VOICE 
Muscogee/Choctaw/Rosebud Lakota 

Warren Queton always dreamed of serv- 
ing the United States and helping people. 
The 29-year-old Kiowa, Seminole and 
Cherokee citizen is a U.S. Army National 
Guard veteran, who has served since June 
2006. 

The Norman native said another reason 
he joined the military was for his health. 

“I really joined because I took a long hard 
look at myself and wanted to be healthier,” 
he said. “The Army is really good at doing 
this.” 

Queton served in Operation Iraqi Free- 
dom from October 2007-08, and was sta- 
tioned at Camp Victory, Iraq. 

“Being away from home for an extended 
period of time is strange because you never 
think about how far away you actually from 
your center of the world,” he said. “The 
center of my world was in Oklahoma.” 

Queton, who is a motor transport op- 
erator, said while deployed, service men 
and women are stationed in strange places 
where they don’t have the immediate sup- 
port of their families and friends like they 
do at home. 

“Instead you have to embrace your new 
soldier family in your unit, and you all sup- 
port one another,” he said. “The toughest 
part for me was not being able to relate to 
others because of my Native background. 
My family was very traditional, and it was 
always a challenge to balance my work with 
my own traditional beliefs in a combat 
zone.” 

Though far from home and his roots, 
Queton coped by singing and praying on 
his own time. 

“I love to sing and pray,” he said. “Before I 
deployed to Iraq, I attended a Native Amer- 
ican Church meeting and was presented 
with a peyote button to take with me on my 
journey. 

“While I was in (a foreign) country, I 
prayed and sang my tribal songs that the 
Lord would take care of me and watch over 
my loved ones in my absence. I found com- 


fort in burning cedar and offering prayers 
through tobacco offerings,” he added. 

Being an American Indian in the mili- 
tary gave Queton an opportunity to edu- 
cate people on Native cultures and the val- 
ues that make them so successful as leaders 
of soldiers. 

“As a Native in the military, I have found 
people are very interested to know about 



“I AM PROUD TO HAVE SERVED 
WITH THE HEROES I WENT TO 
WAR WITH." 

- Warren Queton 

our way of life, but have never been ex- 
posed to it before,” he said. “They respect- 
fully asked me questions, and I offered a 
careful answer of what I know as an Ameri- 
can Indian.” 

But no matter how far away he was from 
home, Queton knew he had the support of 
his family. 

“My parents have been married for 29 
years, and they have always filled our home 
with love for each other,” he said. 

His family wrote to him daily and prayed 
with him over the phone. 

“They also sent me a lot of snacks and 
junk food for me and my buddies,” Que- 


ton said. “They also sent me many pictures 
from home of my little nephews, which 
reminded me that I was a role model to 
younger children watching me.” 

Queton, a University of Oklahoma alum, 
also has experience working with youths 
and embraces the idea of being a role mod- 
el. 

“It is an awesome feeling to be a role 
model for our younger generations, but 
with that status comes responsibility,” he 
said. “We have to realize that we are al- 
ways being watched, and as soldiers and 
veterans, we have to live the values we 
were taught as a soldier.” 

Queton carries his veteran status with 
pride, both as an Indian and a U.S. citi- 
zen. 

“I am proud to have served with the he- 
roes I went to war with,” he said. “It is an 
indescribable feeling to return and feel the 
accomplishment of helping your country. 
As an American Indian, I feel that helping 
other people is in our blood. 

“We have always been warriors, and so 
becoming a soldier in the military comes 
easier for Natives,” he added. “As Ameri- 
can Indians, we put the people first.” 

Queton has a long family history of 
military service - his grandfather is a 
World War II veteran and several uncles 
and cousins served in Vietnam and Desert 
Storm, Operations Iraqi Freedom and En- 
during Freedom - and he holds those vet- 
erans and all others with high regard. 

“Veterans Day is one special day when 
we take time to remember our veterans, 
and I feel everyday is a Veterans Day,” Que- 
ton said. “We live the way we do today be- 
cause of all those veterans who fought for 
our freedom previously.” 

All veterans and those serving should be 
shown gratitude regularly, he said. 

“Warriors of this great nation are among 
the best in the world,” he said. “I encour- 
age everyone to continuously thank all our 
military veterans and remember those in- 
dividuals who made the supreme sacrifice.” 
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I RAQ& AFGHANISTAN: 

Mother had to leave daughter behind 


By CHRISTINA GOOD VOICE 
Muscogee/Choctaw/Rosebud Lakota 

Many young mothers head to work 
each morning, leaving their children. But 
they know they have to work to support 
the family. They also take solace in know- 
ing they’ll be home to see their children at 
the end of the day. 

But when 26-year-old Kendrea Law- 
rence left for work one day in 2007, she 
left behind her 7-year-old daughter as she 
deployed for a 15-month tour of duty to 
Iraq. 

“It was the scariest feeling I’ve ever felt,” 
the Konawa, Okla., resident said. “The 
only person I could think about was my 
daughter. In the back of my mind I did 
not want to go, but I also knew we had a 
job to do.” 

Kendrea, a citizen of the Sioux Nation, 
is a veteran of the U.S. Army National 
Guard. 

She enlisted in January 2006 and is cur- 
rently a petroleum supply specialist. 

Though she was terrified when she 
learned she was being deployed, Kend- 
rea’s military duty trumped her fear. 

“We were soldiers first and foremost,” 
she said. “It was what I signed up for, and 
it felt like an honor to be one of the ones 
picked to go overseas. Believe it or not, 
I was ready to get it started so we could 
come home. It was a life-changing experi- 
ence that I will never forget.” 

Kendrea’s daughter, Netanya, under- 
stood her mom wouldn’t be gone forever 
and knew how much her mom missed 
her. 

“When you are gone you miss your 
family, but when it comes to your kids the 
feeling is indescribable,” Kendrea said. 
“All you think about is what you’re miss- 
ing out on and hoping one day your kids 
will understand why you had to go.” 

She decided to enlist in 2006 for better 
opportunities and career advancement. 

“(It offers) better career options, pays 


for my schooling and I also knew not 
many people can fulfill the requirements 
the Army has,” she said. “I thought since I 
am able to do so, why not do it?’ To be one 
of those individuals is an honor.” 

While deployed, Kendrea’s parents 
stepped in to raise Netanya, reminding 
her how much her mom missed and loved 
her. 



"THE ONLY PERSON I COULD 
THINK ABOUT WAS MY DAUGH- 
TER. IN THE BACK OF MY MIND I 
DID NOT WANT TO GO, BUT I ALSO 
KNEW WE HAD A JOB TO DO." 

- KENDREA LAWRENCE 

“Without my parents and the support 
from my family, I would not have made it 
through the deployment as well as I did,” 
Kendrea said. “With me being a single 
parent from day one, for some reason it 
didn’t feel any different as if her father 
was actually there. She had all the love in 
the world coming from my family, and we 
never let her forget that.” 

She said she had no worries regarding 
her family caring for her daughter. 


“My brothers and sisters would do their 
part in helping my parents care her as 
well,” she said. “Whether that was taking 
her to the zoo or helping plan her birth- 
day or just by reminding Netanya that her 
mama loves her.” 

Kendrea’s deployment was long, but her 
reasons for going were waiting for her in 
Oklahoma. 

“Family means so much to me, so when 
I got off that plane I had all of them and 
my little girl waiting for me,” she said. 

Kendrea isn’t the only veteran in her 
family. Her brother William Lawrence 
served in the U.S Navy from May 1997 to 
April 2003. He finished his career as 2nd 
Class Petty Officer. 

Kendrea’s older sister, Jessica Dillera, 
joined the Navy in 1999 and served un- 
til 2003. Dillera was an airwoman and 
worked on planes. 

“She did many things I would have 
loved to do,” Kendrea said. “They both 
inspired me to do something more with 
my life. Seeing them and seeing what 
they went through made me believe that 
I could do it too. And they never let me 
forget that.” 

While deployed, Kendrea began look- 
ing at those serving with her as her fam- 
% 

“The kind of friendships you make in 
high school or college are optional versus 
the kind you have to learn to trust. He or 
she is your battle buddy,” she said. “The 
one that watches your six, the one that has 
your back. You basically have your lives in 
each other’s hands. That’s the difference.” 

But while away from home, Kendrea 
relied on phone calls to keep in contact 
with family, but sometimes the phones 
weren’t even operable. 

“Some days after a 12 -hour shift all you 
want to do is hear your little one’s voice, 
and when you can’t it’s heartbreaking,” 
she said. 

Kendrea’s unit is scheduled for another 
deployment in early 2011, this time to Af- 
ghanistan. 


"We were soldiers first and foremost," she said. 
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Native Wit & Wisdom: 

Footprints ▼ 


By SAMMY STILL 

United Keetoowah Band of Cherokee 

Ive heard the old saying, “Footprints 
of our Elders”, where I heard this I cant 
say, but just exactly what does that mean? 
“Footprints of our Elders,” I suppose 
there are so many ways you can interpret 
this saying. Then one day I finally real- 
ized what this saying meant to me. 

I was driving back to work one after- 
noon from a rural school in Adair Coun- 
ty where I presented a culture presenta- 
tion and storytelling. I took a shortcut 
through an area my family and I visited 
many times when visiting my relatives. 
I always tell people when they ask me 
where I was born, I always tell them, I 
was born in Claremore, lived in Tahl- 
equah and raised in Stilwell. I usually get 
a few laughs from the comment, but in a 
way it is true, I feel as though I was raised 
in the Stilwell area, my family would al- 
ways travel to Stilwell almost every week- 
end to visit my uncles, aunts and cousins. 
I spent a lot of my young years spending 
time with my cousins. But as I traveled 
across the area I glanced over to the open 
field, my cousins old home and the old 
bridge, now replaced with a new one, 
where my cousin and I used to play. He’s 
deceased now, but I still remember the 
good times we spent on Saturday after- 
noons and the wonderful evenings our 
families shared together. 

Then it dawned on me about the foot- 
prints, the many times my cousin and I 
ran up and down that open field flying 
homemade kites, playing ball, and hit- 
ting golf balls with a couple of clubs a 
man gave us after cleaning out his garage. 
I remembered how we played Cowboys 
and Indians and how we would build 
our makeshift fort under the old bridge, 
use small broken tree limbs for guns and 
bows; those were the good times. As I 
traveled past our old stomping grounds, I 
thought of all the footprints that were left 
in that field, how they reminded me of 
the good times we shared, the sad times 


when we would sit in the middle of the 
field and grieve for the loss of a family 
member or a friend. 

Footprints, yes, now I understand. It’s a 
legacy left by people who made a differ- 
ence in your life. Now I truly understand. 
Sure there are great people who have left 
footprints in life, famous people such 
as Lincoln, Washington, Sequoyah, and 



Footprints, yes, now I un- 
derstand. It's a legacy left 

BY PEOPLE WHO MADE A DIFFER- 
ENCE IN YOUR LIFE. 

- Sammy Still 

so many more. The footprints I remem- 
ber the best is of an elder Eastern Band 
Cherokee who I met several years ago in 
the Great Smoky Mountains. He was a 
quiet Cherokee man, who spoke only in 
his native language, who lived among his 
people; he carried his old worn body with 
pride and honor and dedicated his life to 
his creator. An artisan, storyteller and a 
statesman to his people, this Cherokee el- 
der was Posey Long. He is long deceased 
now, but still lives in my memory. My 
friends and I talked with him, he revis- 
ited old stories with us and he also told 
us that he was a wood carver and that he 
carved wooden handles for his wife’s bas- 


kets. He took us to his workshop; it was 
an old log house his family once lived in 
before he received his new Indian home. 
There was an old stone fireplace in the 
old living room blackened from use, and 
an old 1950s radio with a huge round dial 
on front with huge numbers used to tune 
in to stations sitting on the mantle. Sit- 
ting in the corner were mason jars filled 
with canned beets, green beans and other 
food items. It reminded me of how fami- 
lies used to live many years ago. I was 
so amazed at the interior of the old log 
home that I asked Posey Long if I could 
take a photo of the corner of his work- 
shop, he nodded to me and said, “tsu-sv- 
he-li-sv-lv” meaning, ‘just do it when you 
feel like it’. I asked his permission to take 
his photo as well, but he refused, he said, 
“you don’t need a photo of me,” and began 
laughing. He sat down to the side on his 
old oak weaved chair, his right arm over 
the back of the chair, his old strong hands 
on top of each other looking at me as I 
began snapping photos of his fireplace. I 
opened my lens to the wide angle posi- 
tion and included him into the photo. I 
snapped the camera and took a picture of 
him staring at me with the blackened fire- 
place, old radio and canned food in the 
back ground. It was the most cherished 
photo I had ever taken. A photo I will al- 
ways cherish. But I think of the footprints 
he left during his travels up those steep 
mountain sides gathering wood to carve 
his wooden handles. The footprints he 
left over the many years of his life as he 
traveled throughout his community and 
homeland. 

Today when I look at that open field 
my cousin and I once played in, I now 
see large footprints left by my cousin and 
think of his laughter, tears and precious 
moments we shared on those long ago 
Saturday afternoons. This is his legacy 
that he left for me, maybe its time for 
me to sit in the middle of that open field, 
as one, and finally grieve for the loss of 
a good friend, and remember our good 
times together. 
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Native Cooking: 


Chef seasons with love, spirit 


ing pin,” she said. 

The first dish she made was her moth- 
ers goulash, and her own creations are 
endless. Looking through her recipes re- 
cently she came across her corn ice cream 
and sage scented shortbread. 

“I found stuff Id forgotten about that 
I don’t think anyone else does,” she said, 
quickly mentioning her bread pudding 
that earned the name Montezuma’s Re- 
venge. “You get this little bit of heat at the 
end of the bite,” she said. 

Oden, Citizen Potawatomie, wrote and 
hosted a five-part series for PBS in 2007 
called “Seasoned with Spirit: A Native 
Cook’s Journey.” The show won a Boston/ 
New England Chapter Emmy and allowed 
her to share both the culture and culinary 
art of indigenous people. She traveled to 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Louisiana, Ar- 
izona, and the Pacific Northwest. “It was 
so much fun. We were right in the thick 
of everything,” Oden said. 

She hopes to create a series on the tribes 
of Oklahoma and their food ways. She said 
she would focus on the food ways from 
their homelands, and how they adapted 
in Indian Territory, including adapting to 
fry bread. 

“At every event I do, ‘Where’s the fry 
bread, where’s the Indian tacos?’ I said I’m 
sorry I don’t do that.” 

Oden’s take on fry bread is that it is not 
a native food since it is a direct product of 
the commodities given to Indian people 
by the government. Instead she makes 
a baked flatbread that doesn’t have the 
grease of fry bread. 

“I try to make up for my waywardness 
on that fry bread,” Oden said.” I guess 
things can become a tradition at any point 
and time ... I guess they can be called tra- 
ditional because they have become tradi- 
tional . . . but I know it’s not good for us so 
I try and offer some alternative ideas.” 

When Oden owned and operated her 
Corn Dance Cafe in Santa Fe, N.M. at 
least 98 percent of the food came from the 
United States, with the exception of the 
champagne. She especially enjoys cook- 


By DANA ATTOCKNIE 
Comanche 

The combination of chili and chocolate 
is her favorite. 

“I love those kinds of funky combina- 
tions,” Chef Loretta Barrett Oden said. 
“I use different things and I kind of put 


together things people wouldn’t normally 
put together.” 

Oden, 68, started finding her way 
around the kitchen when she was about 
4 years old. She remembers her grand- 
mothers’ apron tied underneath her arms 
as she used a foot stool to help her reach 
up and roll cracker crumbs between two 
sheets of wax paper. “I just love that roll- 


SHE IS FLIRTING WITH THE IDEA OF OPENING A NEW RESTAU- 
RANT in Oklahoma City and in the meantime she recent- 
ly CATERED AN EVENT THERE FOR THE RED EARTH MUSEUM'S 
BUFFALO BASH ON OCT. 23. 

Photo by Lois Ellen Frank 
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"Everyone talks when they're cooking ... and every- 
one's LAUGHING AND I THINK LAUGHTER AND WELL BEING 
AND CAMARADERIE JUST GO HAND IN HAND WITH FOOD," 

Oden said. Photo by John Jernigan 


ing with bison, as long as its free range 
and grass fed. 

“Its just the healthiest red meat you can 
eat,” she said. “Its very lean and people 
think its going to taste gamey or wild but 
it doesn’t and its absolutely delicious.” 

Oden enjoys cooking with all game 
meats and salmon, as long as the salmon 
is from the Pacific. Her kitchen staples are 
corn, beans and squash, otherwise known 
as The Three Sisters. 

“It really is the epitome of what to- 
day’s agriculturists would call companion 
planting because each one of these three 
plants helps the other to grow,” Oden said. 
“All of our people realized that and they 
had these great legends they told about 
The Three Sisters.” 

She acquired her vast knowledge of 
food, its origin and how to prepare it by 
traveling. 


“I really wanted to learn more and I 
just traveled,” she said. “I kind of traveled 
across the country and zigzagged back 
and forth and sought out the women, the 
elders and learned everything from going 
out and gathering traditional herbs.” 

Her travels have taken her to the Hopi 
in Arizona where she tasted piki bread 
and to Ohkay Owingeh (San Juan Pueblo) 
in New Mexico where she helped them 
package original food products like their 
green chili stew. She also traveled to Italy 
for a Slow Food Movement celebration. 

“Through the generations women have 
passed down the knowledge of food and 
hunting and weaving and cooking and ev- 
erything to the next generation, and it just 
fascinates me,” Oden said. 

She worked with the Tohono O’odham 
Nation in Arizona as they established 
their Desert Rain Cafe. She said type 2 



diabetes is excessive in the tribe because 
people switched so fast from their desert 
diet to modern food. Now, the restaurant 
gives them a menu full of healthy tradi- 
tional foods using ingredients grown lo- 
cally. 

“The Creator put the foods that we’re 
supposed to eat in the place where he put 
us,” Oden said. “I’m just all for going back 
to the land and digging our toes and our 
fingers in Mother Earth and planting gar- 
dens and making things grow again; grow 



I LOVE PRESENTATION/’ ODEN SAID. "I LOVE FOR MY FOOD TO LOOK AS BEAUTIFUL 
AS IT TASTES BECAUSE YOU FEAST WITH YOUR EYES BEFORE YOU EVER GET A FORK 

FULL OF FOOD IN YOUR MOUTH." 
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healthy kids and healthy grandkids 

Speaking of indigenous foods, Oden 
noted there were initially no dairy 
products in the Americas. 

“We had no milk, no butter, no cheese. 
We had no animals that we milked . . . 
past mamas milk no one had milk so a 
lot of native people have lactose intoler- 
ance,” she said. “When these new foods 
started coming in . . . that’s what made 
up a majority of the surplus that went 
into the commodity program.” 

Soon, Oden’s journeys and recipes 
will be featured in a cookbook she plans 
to put together with the Oklahoma His- 
tory Center. The book will contain pic- 
tures taken during her PBS series. 

“I love to create and work with the 
food, but I also want the people to love 
the food. I want the food to love them, 
and I think that’s the most important 
thing I can accomplish in the work that 
I do,” she said. 

One of the things Oden enjoys about 
cooking is the conversation. 

“Everyone talks when they’re cook- 


ing ... and everyone’s laughing and I 
think laughter and well being and ca- 
maraderie just go hand in hand with 
food,” Oden said. “I think that’s how we 
get to know one another is by sharing 
the table.” 

Oden, a native of Shawnee, said 
there’s nothing like the camaraderie 
and beauty in preparing food, and in- 
vites everyone to see her and taste her 
recipes. 

“Have knives, will travel,” Oden said. 
“I’m always looking for work and some- 
place new and exciting to go, so I love 
that part of it.” 

She is flirting with the idea of opening 
a new restaurant in Oklahoma City, and 
in the meantime she recently catered an 
event for the Red Earth Museum’s Buf- 
falo Bash on Oct. 23 in Oklahoma City. 

“I love presentation,” Oden said. “I 
love for my food to look as beautiful 
as it tastes because you feast with your 
eyes before you ever get a fork full of 
food in your mouth.” 



Oden, Citizen Potawatomie, 

WROTE AND HOSTED A FIVE-PART 
SERIES FOR PBS IN 2007 CALLED 
“Seasoned with Spirit: a Native 
Cook's Journey." 


Loretta Oden’s Butternut Squash Soup with Roasted Pumpkin Seeds 

2 large butternut squashes, skin and seeds removed, cut into 2-inch pieces 
salt 
honey 

1/4 cup pumpkin seeds 
chopped chives 

Place the squash meat into a heavy saucepan and cover 
with water. 

Cook until fork-tender; drain and reserve liquid. 

Place some of the squash in a food processor (Be 
careful— the squash is hot!) 

Process the squash until smooth, adding some of the 
reserved liquid if too thick. 

Season with salt and sweeten with honey to taste. 

Place pumpkin seeds on a baking sheet in a 350 degree 
oven and roast until fragrant. 

Ladle soup into warm soup bowls and garnish with chives and pumpkin seeds. 
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Loretta Oden’s Three Sisters Succotash 

Serves 8 • Prep Time: 20 minutes • Cooking Time: 10 minutes 

Corn, beans and squash are the principal foods of many Native American tribes. They’re called the 
sisters because they support one another. The corn grows tall, allowing the bean vine to twine around 
her stalk. The bean fixes the nitrogen in the soil, and the squash has big leaves that hold in moisture. 

Sage Pesto 

1/2 cup olive oil 
1/4 cup garlic, chopped 
1 cup fresh sage, firmly packed 
1/2 cup fresh parsley 
1 cup roasted pine nuts 
1 tsp. salt 
juice of 1 lemon 

Optional: 1 T. fresh, mild goat cheese 
Mix all ingredients together in blender. 

Heat canola oil in a large, nonstick skillet. Add squash, corn, tomatoes, beans and 1 heaping table- 
spoon of sage pesto. Toss quickly and remove from heat; do not overcook. Place in large bowl, 
garnish with fresh sage leaves, serve immediately. 


1 tablespoon canola oil 

2 unpeeled zucchini squash, julienned 
2 unpeeled summer squash, julienned 
1 cup fire-roasted corn kernels 

1 cup chopped fresh tomatoes 

1 cup cooked heirloom beans (Anasazi, Black, 
Butterscotch Calypso, or any variety of beans) 

1 heaping tablespoon sage pesto 
Fresh sage leaves for garnish 
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Story Teller: 

Wolf wears shoes ▼ 


By SEQUOYAH GUESS 
United Keetoowah Band of Cherokee 

This story is one that I had forgotten for 
a long time. 

And one day, an elder and I were head- 
ing to Tulsa and I don’t know what trig- 
gered it but I started remembering this 
story while we was going down the road. 

And I remember laughing to myself and 
I often wonder if the elder thought I was 
going crazy because there I was just start- 
ing to laugh. 

But, I was telling this story in Oklahoma 
City one time at a Elder’s Conference and 
after I got through telling stories these two 
elderly ladies came up to me and one had 
kind of a tear in her eye and she told me 
that she hadn’t heard this story since she 
was a little girl. 

And so, to her and to other elders I dedi- 
cate this story because this is one of those 
stories that was almost lost. I call it, “Wolf 
Wears Shoes.” 

Well, one day, Rabbit and Squirrel, they 
were talking with each other and, you 
know, just passing the time away by a riv- 
er, just minding their own business. And 
up from the river here comes Beaver and 
he was all excited, waving his arms and 
everything else, and trying to get Rabbit 
and Squirrel’s attention, and he was say- 
ing, “Hey you guys! Hey you guys! I found 
something down by the river! Come and 
look! Come and look!” 

And old Rabbit and Squirrel, they just 
kind of looked at each other and waited 
until Beaver got up to em. 

And then Rabbit said, “What’s going 
on?” 

And old Beaver said, “Well, you know, 
there’s something down there by the river I 
ain’t never seen anything like that before.” 

And old Squirrel said, “You know, I, uh, 

. . . Rabbit probably knows what it is.” And 
so they all agreed that they would go down 
by the river and check it out. 

Well, just when they were heading to the 
river, here comes Wolf. 

Now, back then, Wolf didn’t always want 


to eat everybody. And the main reason is 
because he acted like he knew everything. 

Now, I know that most people know 
somebody like that. Somebody that thinks 
they know everything. Well, that’s the way 
Wolf was. 

And so he caught those little animals 
and he said, “Hey fellas, what’s going on?” 

And old Rabbit said, “Well, old Beaver 
found something down there by the river 



SEQUOYAH GUESS TELLS HOW 
WOLF WEARS SHOES DURING A 

Turtle Island Liar's Club sto- 
rytelling EVENT EARLIER THIS 
YEAR. 

and we’re gonna go check it out.” 

And old Wolf said, “I’ll go with you, I’ll 
probably know what it is.” 

And so they all went down to the river 
and Beaver led em over to a little place 
where the grass was kind of high and he 
said, “There it is.” 

And so Wolf started looking at it and he 
started going around it and sniffing at it 
and everything else. 

After a little bit he sat back and he was 
uh, kind of, uh, just, uh, scratching his 
chin and everything else. 

And, after a little bit, he said, uh, “Yeaah, 
I know what this is. This is what humans 


call shooes.’” 

And the other animals, they said, 
“Shooes?!” 

And Wolf said, “Yeah, shooes.’ See, hu- 
mans, they have tender feet, so they have 
to wear these shooes because, you know, 
when they walk on the ground, if they 
don’t wear these shooes, they hurt their 
feet. 

But if they wear these shooes their feet 
don’t hurt. So these are shooes.’” 

And old Rabbit, boy, he was sitting back 
there and he thought to himself, “Oh, man, 
he don’t know what this is. But I do.” 

Now, Rabbit knew exactly what this was 
that was hidden in the grass. It was a trap! 

And he knew because he had been al- 
most caught in traps before. 

And so Rabbit started thinking to him- 
self, “I want to teach old Wolf a lesson. 
Somebody’s got to. He can’t always go 
around acting like he knows everything.” 

And so Rabbit said, “Well, Wolf, how do 
humans wear these shoes?” 

And so Wolf said, “Well, they wear them 
like this.” 

And he walked up to that trap and he 
stuck his foot in and that thing went 
“Krnnng!” 

And it got his foot, and, man, it hurt, 
and his ears just stuck out and he said, 
“This is how they wear em.” 

And old Rabbit thought to himself, 
“Oh, he still hasn’t learned his lesson.” 

And so he told Wolf, he said, “Well, 
Wolf, you know you got another foot there 
so let’s see if we can find another shoe.” 

And so Wolf said, “Okay.” 

And so they started to take off but when 
they took off that trap was hooked on to a 
tree by a chain. And so old Beaver had to 
go over there and gnaw around it until the 
tree fell down and they got the chain free 
and they took off. 

Well they went on down the river and 
pretty soon old Beaver said, “Here’s anoth- 
er one! Here’s another one!” 

And old Rabbit said, “Put it on! Put it 

l» 

on! 

And old Wolf walked up to it and said, 
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And so he backed up to that trap and he started to put his foot in... 

RIGHT AT THE LAST MOMENT HE JUMPED AWAY AND HE STARTED CRYING, 

"Take 'em off! Take 'em off! They hurt! They hurt!” 



“Okay” 

So he stuck 
his foot in there 
and that thing went 
“Krnnng!” 

Boy, that hurt soo much. 

And he said, “This is how they wear 
em.” 

And old Rabbit thought to himself, 
“Man, he still hasn’t learned his lesson.” 

And so he said, “Wolf, you have two 
more feet back there so lets see if we can 
find two more shoes.” 

And old Wolf said, “Okay.” 

And so they started to take off and again 
old Beaver had to gnaw down a tree so he 
could get free. So they were walking down 
the river and each step old Wolf took, man, 
it was hurting him now, and he was going, 
“ow-OWT “ow-OW,” “ow-OW” 

Well, after a little bit they came up on 
another one and old Squirrel said, “Well, 
there’s another one! There’s another one!” 

And old Rabbit said, “Put it on! Put it 
on!” 

And old Wolf said, “Okay.” 

So he backed up to that trap and he stuck 
his foot in and it went “Krnnng!” 


Boy, it hurt so much his ears stuck 
straight out, his eyes were bulging out, his 
tail was straight out, and he thought his 
hair would fall off it hurt so baad! 

And he said, “This is how they wear 
em.” 

And old Rabbit thought to himself, “He 
still hasn’t learned his lesson.” 

So he said, “Well, Wolf, you got one 
more foot there. Let’s see if we can find one 
more shoe.” 

And so Wolf said, “Okay.” 

And so they started walking down. Of 
course, Beaver had to set him free again. 

So they was walking down the river and 
each step, you know, Wolf was just dying 
because those things hurt and he was go- 
ing “ow-ow-OWH,” “ow-ow-OWH,” “ow- 
ow-OWH.” 

Well, after a little bit old Wolf heard the 
words he was just afraid he was going to 
hear. 

Old Rabbit said, “Here’s another one! 
Here’s another one!” 

And all the animals, they said, “Put it 
on! 

Put it on!” 

And so Wolf said, “Okay.” 


md 


>t ^ 


And 
so he 
backed up 
to that trap and 
he started to 
put his foot 
in... right at 
the last moment 

he jumped away and he started crying, 
“Take em off! Take em off] They hurt! 
They hurt!” 

And so those little animals they had to 
take those traps off of his feet. 

And so Wolf sat back and he was rub- 
bing his ankles and his wrists and after 
a little bit he said, “You know, I’ve heard 
some humans say that shoes can be too 
small for their feet and it hurts them. 

Those shoes were probably too small for 
me, that’s why they hurt my feet so baad.” 

And old Rabbit fell over, knowing that 
Wolf still hadn’t learned his lesson. 

And so that’s why, even to this day, the 
Wolf is all alone. 

Because everybody is sick and tired of 
him pretending he knows everything. 

At least that’s what Gramma said. 
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Indian Country Events ▼ 


Every Tuesday 

"Tuesdays with Duane & Daria: 
An Elders Exercise /Language 
Class" at Sapulpa Creek Indian 
Community Center 12:45 pm. 
Work out and learn Creek! 

For instance, when Duane 
Meadows, says "breathe deep" 
the Creek Language Instruc- 
tor, Daria Hicks, will immedi- 
ately translate his instructions. 
Language class to immediately 
follow workout. To register, call 
Daria (918) 732-7646. 

OSAGE LANGUAGE CLASS 
6:00 - 9:00 p.m. Skiatook 
Library, 316 E. Rogers 
Skiatook, Okla. 918-596-2830 

Every Wednesday 

Kiowa Class in Room 105, 
Oliphant Hall, Tulsa University 
campus, 600 S. College Ave., 

Fall semester. Contact tele- 
phone no. (918) 445-5213. 

PONCA LANGUAGE CLASS 
6:30-7:30 p.m. Maxwell Park 
Library, 1313 N. Canton, Tulsa, 
Okla. 918-669-6055 

Every Thursday 

CHEROKEE LANGUAGE CLASS 
6:00-7:30 p.m. Zarrow Regional 
Library, 2224 W. 51 St., Tulsa 
918-591-4366 

1st and 3rd Thursdays 

The Native Nations Youth 
Council (NNYC) bimonthly 
meetings from 6:30pm - 
8:30pm @ the Youth Services 


of Tulsa Activity Center (311 
S. Madison - on 3rd just west 
of Peoria). Call or email ahead 
of time to confirm in case we 
meet at an alternate location 
for an event. Info Call: Jiles 
Pourier (918) 382-2200 Email: 
nnyc@ihcrc.org 

Through January 15, 
2011 

Kingdom RockFest battle of the 
bands Christian music festival 
at various venues. For more 
info visit online: www.unit- 
edtribesforchrist.com 

Through April 30, 2011 

Comanche National Museum 
presents Fort Sill Indian School: 
The Boarding School Experi- 
ence - An exhibit celebrating 
the legacy and history of the 
Fort Sill Indian School Experi- 
ence. Free Admission. 

701 NW Ferris Ave., Lawton, 
Okla. 580-353-0404 or www. 
comanchemuseum.com for 
more info. 

November 1 

The Drum Awards celebration 
at Choctaw Casino Resort, Du- 
rant, Okla. at 7 p.m. For table 
reservations, e-mail drum. 
awards@cnent.com. 

November 6 

Vinita JOM Contest Powwow 
at Will Rogers Elementary (Old 
Gym) - 101 S. Smith. Grand En- 
try at 7pm. For more informa- 
tion contact Cheryl Crawford 


at (918) 244-0649 or Connie 
Morris at (918) 256-2402. 

November 6 

Muscogee (Creek) Nation 
Council Oak Meeting at 2pm 
at Council Oak Tree Park, 18th 
Street at South Cheyenne in 
Tulsa. Contact: Tulsa Creek 
Indian Community Center 
(918) 298-2464. 

November 6 

"Step to Stomp" One Million 
Step Challenge diabetes aware- 
ness event at the Seminole 
Nation Mekusukey Mission 
grounds in the grand stand 
arena. Registration will begin at 
2:00 p.m. More info call Semi- 
nole Nation Diabetes Program 
405-382-3761 

November 6 

Otoe-Missouria Tribal election 
for four positions on the tribal 
council. Voting will be 7:00 
a.m. to 7:00 p.m. at the Tribe's 
Senior Citizens Center. For 
more information call 580-723- 
4466 ext. 156, 259. 

November 11 

The Choctaw Nation will honor 
its veterans with a ceremony 
atTushka Homma at 11 a.m. 
on the Capitol Grounds near 
the War Memorial. All Choctaw 
veterans will receive a token of 
gratitude from Chief Gregory E. 
Pyle, Assistant Chief Gary Bat- 
ton and the Tribal Council. 
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November 11 

Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 
and the City of Wewoka, 1st 
Annual Veterans Day Parade, 
"Celebrating the Tradition of 
Service" in downtown We- 
woka , OK. Parade begins at 
10:00 a.m. For parade informa- 
tion call Stephaney at 405- 
220-2409, Michelle or Ella at 
405-257-7200. 


November 11 

Veterans Day All Gourd Dance 
at Kickapoo Tribal Gym, l 1 /*, 
miles north of Mcloud, Okla. 
Dancing at 2pm and 6pm. Sup- 
per at 5pm. 


November 12-13 

Comanche Indian Veterans 
Association annual veteran's 
celebration at Comanche Com- 
munity Center, Apache, Okla. 
Information: George Red Elk @ 
512-2225, Eleanor McDaniel @ 
429-3430 or Lanny Asepermy 
@ 5882377/678-4629 


November 13 

Absentee Shawnee 14th An- 
nual Veteran's Day Powwow at 
the Expo Center off HWY 177 
and Independence, Shawnee. 
Gourd Dance at 2 Grand Entry 
at 7pm. Info call 405-613-1139 

November 13 

Tahlequah Recycles Day 
Info: Tahlequahrecycling.com 


T T T ▼ 


November 13 

AST Elders Council 14th An- 
nual Veteran's Pow Wow, Nov 
13,2010, Expo Center, Shaw- 
nee, OK. For Booth Space or 
General Info: Call Gene Parker, 
613-1139 or Mary Birdtail, 386- 
7851 

November 13 

Benefit Gourd Dance for Native 
American Warriors Society at 
Central High School, 3101 W. 

Edison, Tulsa, Okla. For more 
info call Yvonne or Dwayne 
Cahwee (918) 946-8024 

November 13 

FAFSA Workshop for American 
Indian Students 
10:00AM-12:00PM Maxwell 
Park Library, 1313 N. Canton, 

Tulsa, Okla. 918-669-6055 
Preregistration is required. 

Class size is limited. 

November 13 

Ponca Tribe Senior Citizens 
Veterans Dance at Ponca 
Cultural Center, White Eagle, 

Okla. Pa-Da-Ta (Ponca Scalp 
Dancers) at 10am. War Dance 
at 2pm. Gourd Dance at 7pm. 
Special women's cloth contest 
in memory of Martha Williams 
Grass. Info call Cynthia Vetter 
580-762-0075 

Kiowa Black Leggings Society 
battle Tipi and Bell OH-58 Kiowa 
Warrior Reconnaissance Attack 
Helicopter at Ton-Kon-Gah, May 
17, 2008. 

- PHOTO BY LESTER HARRAGARRA 


November 16 

American Indian Flistoryof 
Tulsa from 12:00 - 1:00 p.m.. 
Lecture Room, 1st floor 
Central Library, 400 Civic Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, Okla. 

November 27 

Choctaw Casino Resort Pow- 
wow, Durant, Okla. For infor- 
mation call Willard Polk 580- 
924-8280, ext. 2349 or Sharon 
Polk at 580-920-0160, ext. 

1141 

• Powwow dates and times 
are subject to change. Please 
call the number listed or visit 
the event website to verify the 
information or to check for 
updates. 

• Email your powwow or other 
event info to: Lisa@native- 
times.com. Name, date, time, 
place and contact information 
is free. 
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Indian Country Attractions 


Ataloa Lodge Museum 

2299 Old Bacone Road • Muskogee 

918-781-7283 

www.bocone.edu/otoloa 

Bigheart Museum 

616 W Main • Barnsdall 
918 - 847-2397 

Caddo Heritage Museum 

Caddo Nation Complex • Binger 

405-656-2344 

www.coddonotion-nsn.gov 

Cherokee Heritage Center 

21192 S Keeler Drive • Tahlequah 

918-456-6007 

www. cherokeeheritoge. org 

Cherokee Strip Museum 

90114th St • Alva 
580-327-2030 

www.olvook.net/olvochomber 

Cheyenne Cultural Center 

2250 NE Route 66 • Clinton 

580-232-6224 

www. clintonoklo. org 

Chickasaw Council House 
Museum 

209 N Fisher Ave • Tishomingo 

580-371-3351 

www. chickosow.net 

Chickasaw Nation Visitor 
Center 

520 E Arlington • Ada 
580-436-2603 
www. ch ickosow. net 

Chickasaw National Capitol 
Building 

411 W 9th • Tishomingo 

580-371-9835 

www. ch ickosow. net 

Choctaw Nation Museum 

Council House Road • Tuskahoma 
918-569-4465 


Citizen Potawatomi Nation 
Cultural Heritage Center 
and Firelake Gifts 

1899 N Gordon Cooper • Shawnee 
405-878-5830 

www.potowotomi.org/culture 

Comanche National Museum 
and Cultural Center 

701 NW Ferris Ave. • Lawton 
580-353-0404 

www. comonchemuseum. com 

Coo-Y-Yah Museum 

847 Hwy 69 and S 8th St • Pryor 
918-825-2222 

Creek Council House Museum 

106 W 6th • Okmulgee 

918-756-2324 

www.tourokmulgee.com 

Delaware County Historical 
Society & Mariee Wallace 
Museum 

538 Krause St • Jay 
918-253-4345 or 866-253-4345 

Delaware Tribal Museum 

Hwy 281 N • Anadarko 
405-247-2448 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum 

1101 Honor Heights Dr • Muskogee 
918-683-1701 or 877-587-4237 
www.fivetribes. org 

Fred Jones Jr. 

Museum of Art 

555 Elm Ave. • Norman 
405-325-3272 
www. ou. edu/fjjmo 

Fort Gibson Historic Site and 
Interpretive Center 

907 N Garrison Ave. • Fort Gibson 

918-478-4088 

www. okhistory. org 


Fort Sill Historic Landmark and 
Museum 

437 Quanah Rd. • Fort Sill 
580-442-5123 

http://sill-www. army, mil/museum 

Fort Washita Historic Site and 
Museum 

3348 State Rd 199 • Durant 
580-924-6502 

Gardner Mission and Museum 

Hwy 70 E • Broken Bow 
580-584-6588 

Gilcrease Museum 

1400 Gilcrease Museum Rd. • Tulsa 
918-596-2700 or 888-655-2278 
www. gilcrease. org 

Indian Memorial Museum 

402 E 2nd St. • Broken Bow 
580-584-6531 

Jacobson House Native Art 
Center 

609 Chautauqua • Norman 

405-366-1667 

www.jocobsonhouse.com 

Kanza Museum 

Kaw Tribal Complex • Kaw City 
580-269-2552 or 866-404-5297 
www. kownotion.com 

Kiowa Tribal Museum 

Hwy 9 W • Carnegie 
580-654-2300 

Museum of the Great Plains 

601 NW Ferris Ave. • Lawton 
580-581-3460 

www.museumgreotploins. org 

Museum of the Red River 

812 E Lincoln Rd • Idabel 
580-286-3616 

www.museumoftheredriver.org 
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National Cowboy and Western 
Heritage Museum 

1700 NE 63rd • Oklahoma City 
405-478-2250 

www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 

Oklahoma History Center 

2401 N Laird Ave. • Oklahoma City 

405-522-5248 

www. ok hi story center, org 

Osage Tribal Museum, Library 
and Archives 

819 Grandview Ave. • Pawhuska 
918-287-5441 

www. osagetribe. com/museum 

Permanent Art of the 
Oklahoma State Capitol 

2300 N Lincoln Blvd. • Oklahoma City 

405-521-3356 

www.ok.gov 

Philbrook Museum of Art 

2727 S Rockford Rd. • Tulsa 

918-749-7941 

www.philbrook.org 

Red Earth Museum 

6 Santa Fe Plaza 
Oklahoma City 
405-427-5228 
www. redearth.org 

Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua Ave. • Norman 

405-325-4712 

www.snomnh.ou.edu 

Seminole Nation Museum 

524 S Wewoka • Wewoka 
405-257-5580 

www.theseminolenationmuseum.org 

Sequoyah's Cabin 

Rt. 1 Box 141 • Sallisaw 
918-775-2413 

www. cherokeetourismok. com 


T ▼ T ▼ 


Southern Plains Museum 

715 E Central Blvd. • Anadarko 
405-247-6221 

www. doi. gov/iacb/museums/ 
museum_s_plains.html 

Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Center 

18154 1st St. • Spiro 
918-962-2062 

okhistory.org/outreach/museums/ 

spiromounds.html 

Standing Bear Park, Museum 
and Education Center 

601 Standing Bear Pkwy • Ponca City 
580-762-1514 

www.standingbearpark.com 

Tahlonteeskee Cherokee 
Courthouse Museum 

Rt. 2 Box 37-1 • Gore 
918-489-5663 

Talbot Research Library and 
Museum 

500 S. Colcord Ave. • Colcord 

918-326-4532 

www. talbotlibrary. com 

Three Valley Museum 

401 W. Main • Durant 
580-920-1907 


Tonkawa Tribal Museum 

36 Cisco Dr. • Tonkawa 

580-628-5301 

www.tonkawatribe.com 

Top of Oklahoma Historical 
Society Museum 

303 S. Main 

Blackwell 

580 - 363-0209 

Washita Battlefield National 
Historic Site 

West of town, Cheyenne 

580-497-2742 

www. nps. gov /w aba 

Webbers Falls Historical 
Museum 

Commercial & Main 
Webbers Falls 
918-464-2728 

Wheelock Academy 

Rt. 2 Box 257-A8 • Garvin 

580-746-2139 

www.choctawnation.com 

Woolaroc Ranch, Museum 
and Wildlife Preserve 

1925 Woolaroc Ranch Rd. 
Bartlesville 

918-336-0307 or 888-966-5276 
www. woolaroc. org 



Caminehfi HfrHoniF Munum 
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Comanche National Museum and Cultural 
Center » 701 NW Ferris Ave. > Lawton 
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Indian Country Shopping 


Bah-Kho-Je Gallery 

Iowa Tribal Complex 

Buffalo Sun 

122 N Main, Miami 

Cha Tullis Galleries 

108 W Main, Hominy 

Cherokee Artists Association 
Art Gallery 

202 E 5th St, Tahlequah 

Cherokee Nation Gift Shop 

17725 S Muskogee Ave, Tahlequah 

Cherokee Trading Post 

6100 NE Service Rd, Clinton 

Chick's Cowboys & Indians 

109 West 5th St., Elk City 

Citizen Potawatomi Nation 
FireLake Gifts 

1899 N Gordon Cooper, Shawnee 

Doc's Trading Post 

1511 E Main, Weatherford 

Fancy Dancer Leather Designs 

302 W Alabama, Anadarko 

The Gallery of Art at Anadarko 

115 NE First St, Anadarko 

Gourds Etc 

9002 S 439-2, Locust Grove 

Indian Records Inc 

209 E County Line Rd, Fay 


Intertribal Designs 

1520 N Portland, Oklahoma City 

Jane Osti Studio 

HWY 62 North, Tahlequah 

The Jewelers Bench 

4716 N MacArthur Blvd, 

Oklahoma City 

Keetoowah Gift Shop 

115 N. Muskogee, Tahlequah 

Little Horse & Company 

313 E Rogers, Skiatook 

Lyon's Indian Store 

401 E 11th Street, Tulsa 

McKee's Indian Store & Susan 
Peters Gallery 

116 W Main St, Anadarko 

Mohawk Lodge Indian Store 

22702 Rt 66 N, Clinton 

Native America Gallery & Gifts 

3823 N College Ave, Bethany 

Native American Art 

317 S Main, Tulsa 

NDN Art Gallery 

415 N. Muskogee, Tahlequah 

Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

2331 SW 44th, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Indian Arts & Crafts 
Cooperative 

715 E Central Blvd, Anadarko 


Osage Nation Gift Shop 

222 W. Main, Pawhuska 

Pawnee Bill Trading Post 

547 6th St, Pawnee 

Pendleton Store 

1900 NW Expy, Oklahoma City 

Rabbit Gallery 

231 S Taylor, Pryor 

Sally's Antler Art & Imports 

1115 8th St, Woodward 

Salt Creek Knife Co 

202 2nd St, Calvin 

Shalako Road 

106 North 1st Street, Jenks 

Simply Southwest 

1 N Broadway, Edmond 

Southwest Collectibles 

135 W First St, Arcadia 

Supernaw 

109 N. Broadway, Skiatook 

The Branded Bear 

148 E. Lake Drive, Medicine Park 

The Trading Post at M.B.S. 

28 N Main, Miami 

Tribes 131 Gallery 

131 24th Ave NW, Norman 

Twin Arrows Buffalo Market 

308 S Mayes, Adair 


The Indian Store 

2323 E Cherokee, Sallisaw 

Indian Territory Art Gallery 

825 W Main St, Durant 


Oklahoma Native Art & 
Jewelry 

1316 S Agnew, Oklahoma City 
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Absentee-Shawnee Tribe of 
Indians of Oklahoma 
2025 South Gordon Cooper 
Shawnee Oklahoma 74801 
Phone: 405.275.4030 

Alabama-Quassarte 
Tribal Town 
101 E. Broadway 
Wetumka, 0k. 74883 
Phone: 405 452-3987 

Apache Tribe of Oklahoma 
51 1 East Colorado Drive 
Anadarko, Okla. 
405-247-9493 


Caddo Nation of Oklahoma 
507 Northeast 1 st Street 
Anadarko, Okla. 
405-247-9000 

Cherokee Nation 

South of Tahlequah, Hwy. 62 

Tahlequah, Okla. 

918-453-5000 

Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes 
of Oklahoma 
100 Red Moon Circle 
Concho, Okla. 

405-262-0345 

Chickasaw Nation of 
Oklahoma 

1 24 East 1 4th Street 
Ada, Okla. 

(580) 436-2603 

Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma 
529 N. 16th St. 

Durant, Okla. 

800-522-6170 

Citizen Potawatomi Nation 
1601 Gordon Cooper Drive 
Shawnee, Okla. 
405-275-3121 


Comanche Nation 
584 NW Bingo Rd. 

Lawton, Okla. 
877-492-4988 

Delaware (Lenape) Tribe 
of Indians 

5100 East Tuxedo Blvd. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

918- 337-6550 

Delaware Nation 
31064 State Highway 281 
Anadarko, Okla. 
405-247-2448 

Eastern Shawnee Tribe of 

Oklahoma 

127 Oneida St. 

Seneca, Missouri 
918-666-2435 

Fort Sill Apache Tribe of 
Oklahoma 
Route 2, Box 121 
Apache, Okla. 
580-588-2298 


Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma 
RR 1, Box 721 
Perkins, OK 
405-547-2402 


Kaw Nation of Oklahoma 
698 Grandview Drive 
Kaw City, Okla. 
580-269-2552 

Kialegee Tribal Town 
623 East Hwy. 9 
Wetumka, Okla. 
405-452-3262 

Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma 
RO. Box 70 
McLoud, Okla. 
405-964-7053 


Kiowa Indian Tribe of 
Oklahoma 

Hwy. 9, West of Carnegie 
Carnegie, Okla. 
580-654-2300 

Miami Tribe of Oklahoma 
202 S. Eight Tribes Trail 
Miami, Okla. 

918-542-1445 

Modoc Tribe of Oklahoma 
418 G Street 
Miami, Okla. 

918-542-1190 

Muscogee (Creek) Nation 
Hwy. 75 and Loop 56 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
800-482-1979 

Ottawa Tribe of Oklahoma 
1 3 S. 69 A 
Miami, Okla. 

918-540-1536 

Otoe-Missouria Tribe 
8151 Hwy 177 
Red Rock, Okla. 
877-692-6863 

Pawnee Nation of Oklahoma 
Pawnee, Okla. 
918-762-3621 

Peoria Tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma 

1 18 S. Eight Tribes Trail 
Miami, Okla. 

918-540-2535 

Ponca Tribe 
20 White Eagle Drive 
Ponca City, Okla. 
580-762-8104 

Quapaw Tribe of Indians 
5681 S. 630 Rd. 

Quapaw, Okla. 
918-542-1853 


Sac and Fox Nation 
920883 S. Hwy 99 
Stroud, Okla. 

918-968-3526 

Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 
Junction Hwys. 270 and 56 
Wewoka, Okla. 

405-257-7244 

Seneca-Cayuga Tribe of 
Oklahoma 

R2301 E. Steve Owens Blvd. 
Miami, Okla. 

918-542-6609 

Shawnee Tribe 
29 S. Hwy. 69A 
Miami, Okla. 

918-542-2441 

Thlopthlocco Tribal Town 
09095 Okemah Street 
Okemah, Okla. 
918-560-6198. 

Tonkawa Tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma 

1 Rush Buffalo Road 
Tonkawa, Okla. 

580-628-2561 

United Keetoowah Band of 
Cherokee Indians 
PO Box 746 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
918-431-1818 


Wichita and Affiliated Tribes 
[Wichita, Keechi, Waco, 
Tawakonie] 

Hwy. 281 
Anadarko, Okla. 
405-247-2425 

Wyandotte Nation 
64700 E. Highway 60 
Wyandotte, Okla. 
918-678-2297 
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! American 
Legion 


todays American Legion - 
bonded through service , 
committed to the future. 


In A Changing 
World, One 
Thing Stays 
The Same: 


f/zose wzY/z whom weve 
served was the promise 
by generations of veterans. 
Help us continue the legacy. 


The Military 
Experience. 


between veterans who 
have served America, from 
the fields of Europe to the 
jungles of Asia to the 
deserts of the Middle East 
and everywhere in between. 


NOT FAIL 


